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HE engrav- 

ing is taken 
from the ‘Juve- 
nile Plutarch,’ 
in which work 
is an account of 
an attack by 
wolves on a cot- 
tage in Angou- 
mois, France. 
The little cot- 
lage was situa- 
ted in a wood 
and inhabited 
by two orphans; 
a girl aged 16 
and a boy of 6 
years of age. 
The cottage was 
their only in- 
heritance ;_ but 
the industry of 
the girl support- 
ed them by la- 
bor, in sewing 
and knitting. 
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The winter of 
that year was 
extremely se- 
vere; a heavy 
and deep snow 
shut up the 
roads for five 
weeks; and the 
wolves, driven 


by hunger, 
wandered in 
large _— troops 


through the 
fields, boldly 
entered the 
towns, and even 
men and wo- 
men became 
their victims. 
Early one morn- 
ing a wolf, fol- 
lowed by five 
whelps, entered 
the cottage: the 
girl immediate» 
ly placed her 


brother in a small closet, and shut him in; but this benevolent act was the cause 
of her own death, for the old wolf seized her in the mean time by the throat and 
strangled her, and these wolves afterwards tore in pieces an old lady who came to 


visit the children. 


J VOL. VIII. 





The boy was saved. 
may, 1840. 
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I have heard many accounts about 
other European wolves ; yet, I believe.as 
large a share of these troublesome ani- 
mals infested North America, on its first 
settlement, as any foreign country: great 
numbers of them still existin places where 
population is thin, and the land rocky. 
They continue in the western states, and 
in Upper and Lower Canada. The Co- 
bourg newspaper (March, 1840,) gives 
an account of a boy, eight years old, who 
was devoured by wolves a few days since 
in a wood in the town of Coleman, near 
Steep Mountain. 

Their extirpation in New England was 
rendered necessary for the introduction of 
valuable breeds of Saxony and other sheep ; 
bounties were offered on wolves’ heads ; 
farmers entered with spirit into their de- 
struction from motives of patriotism and 
reward ; sportsmen and dogs tracked them 
to their lairs, hunted them in the moun- 
tains, and waylaid and trapped them 
in their nightly thieving visits to farms in 
search of prey : but, with all these modes 
of extermination, it is but a few years ago 
that they abounded in great numbers on the 
Monadnock mountain, about sixty or sev- 
enty miles north-west of Boston. 


WOLVES ON THE MONADNOCKE. 


I need not tell my young readers, that 
this hill is situated in the towns of Jaffrey 
and Dublin, New-Hampshire, and is a 
prominent landmark, visible from great 
distances to the seaman or the traveller. 
The wanderer in the woods and forests near 
this mountain ever sees it high above all 


other eminences, and he needs neither 
guide nor compass whilst the Great Mo- 
nadnock is in view. ‘The clouds some- 
times strike its top or sides, in the shape 
of fogs and mists, and fertilize and water 
its vallies, whilst other lands are suffer- 
ing from drought. In size the Monad- 
nock is about five miles long from north to 
south, three miles broad, and three thou- 
sand seven hundred and eighteen feet in 
height. It abounded a few years since in 
dark forests, ledges, and precipices; no 
wonder therefore that the wolves were 
particularly fond of its endless hiding 
places, where they could live incommod- 
ed, and rear their young. Its summit 
is a bald rock, and its broad sides abound 
with broken granite, showing encient vol- 
canic action; its base is twenty miles in 
circumference. 

But to return to the wolves. <A few 
years since, either by accident or design, 
a great fire encircled, in one wide flame, 
all the elevated parts of this beautiful, 
though uninhabited mountain; burning 
the forests, underwood, and thick beds of 
leaves, the accumulation of hundreds or 
thousands of years, together with the soil 
itself around the peak. The fire continu- 
ed for months, till the rains of autumn 
extinguished it. It was at this time that 
the poor wolves, bears, raccoons, foxes, 


squirrels, and snakes, were either dislodg- Ff 


ed or destroyed. Whether these wretch- 
ed animals were roasted alive, or had to 
flee for their lives, I do not certainly know. 
Probably every living creature was bumt; 
for the fire commenced at the foot of the 
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hill, and, as it ascended, spread in a broad 
belt round its sides, cutting off all re- 
treat, and advanced towards the summit, 
driving the wolves before it, and final- 
ly enveloped them in flames. 

This fire, however it may have orig- 
inated, formed one of the completest 
traps for annihilating noxious animals 
that perhaps was ever known ;_ the poor 
wolves were caught in their own gin. 
What men and dogs might have done in 
time, was done by accident in a moment. 
The fire proceeded without human aid or 
assistance, every change of wind accel- 
erated its extent and fury. Its fuel and 
its victims were before it, and it marched 
onward to their destruction with weapons 
mere potent than any of human invention. 

You have heard of immense Indian 
buffalo traps some miles in length or 
breadth ; and of inclosures or labyrinths 
of great extent to entice and entrap deer 
and other game ; but never perhaps did 
Indian sagacity invent so vast a trap or 
labyrinth as this fiery one on the Great 
Monadnock. Its outworks or lines of bla- 
zing circumvallation, extending twenty 
miles, gradually lessened in circuit as they 
mounted the hill, and tapered to a point, 
the last resort of the poor wolves. Here 
were congregrated probably all the tenants 
of a vast extent of wild woods and caves, 
from the rattlesnake down to the smallest 
reptile, ferreted and scorched out of their 
nests and lairs. Here were the whole tribe 
of resident depredators, from the prowling 
wolf and bear down to the chip-squirrel, 
woodchuck, and cunning fox ; all! their 


tricks and doublings were here of no 
avail; nothing could arrest the flame, 
nor escape its power. 

You have heard of the vast prairie 
fires in the western states ; but they can 
scarcely be compared with this mountain 
conflagration. It was a grand, awful, 
and sublime spectacle, especially during 
the darkness of night, every new gust of 
wind kindling up the illumination of some 
fresh turpentine grove, glowing like an 
immense firework, terrace above terrace, 
raised finally two or three thousand feet 
in height, and seemingly hanging and 
flickering in the sky; extending at the 
same time many miles, and moving onward 
with uncontrollable power. A western 
prairie fire leaves chances of escape ; but 
here were none ; the whole population 
of Monadnock wolves and their compan- 
ions were hemmed in by flames, driven 
from their retreats and most secret haunts, 
trampled, crowded, and huddled together, 
pushed onward by fire and smoke to the 
very verge of the highest table rock, 
the place of their sacrifice, and the lasting 
monument of the final overthrow of the 
wolves of New-England. 

This rash mode of getting rid of 
wolves by means of fire, however,was like 
that of the man in the old fable, whe 
burnt up his barn, containing all the fruits 
of his labor and care, to get rid of rats. 
The remedy was worse than the disease, 
as is commonly the case with rash acts. 
The wolves might have been exterminat- 
ed by other methods; a little persever- 
ance and exertion would have destroyed 
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them root and branch; but the beautiful 
and valuable groves of pine timber and 
other trees cannot be renewed.  Lit- 
tle or nothing except bare granite is now 
left, where once stood green pastures and 
ancient towering forests. The blackened 
and dead trunks of thousands of monstrous 
trees, half consumed, remained afterwards 
for years in an upright position, like an 
army of giants in battle array, high as 


the tallest pine 
Hewn on Norwegian hill, to be the mast 
Of some great ammiral, 


but were finally prostrated by time and 
tempests, and now clog the sides of the 
mountain which they formerly orna- 
mented, crossing each other towards all 
points of the compass. ‘To the traveller, 
at the base of the hill, these huge black 
logs appear in the distant prospect like 
little twigs; but, on a nearer approach, 
seem to grow in size and number, and 
occasion him great trouble and fatigue, in 
clambering over them, during ascent and 
descent. Since the above conflagration, 
the beautiful and vast fields at the base 
are used for grazing, &c. and are 
safe from wolves. The geologist too has 
a rich treat of primitive and secondary 
and volcanic rocks and veins of crystals 
laid bare to his inspection.* 


The Monadnock is the most southerly 
of the chain of the White Mountains, and 
is situated five or six miles only from the 
Massachusetts boundary line, on the great 
road to Keene, twenty-two from Connecti- 
cut river, and little more than a half day’s 
ride from Boston. A vast and boundless 
prospect is presented from its summit, 
embracing the beautiful valley of the Mer- 
rimack and its tributaries, bounded by the 
Atlantic ocean on the east, and Miller’s 
river, Connecticut river, and the Green 
Mountains of Vermont, on the south- 
west, west, and north-west. 






















WOLVES IN THE WESTERN STATES. 


Wolves are very numerous (says Judge 
Hall of Cincinnati) in every part of the 
western country. There are two kinds; 
the common, or black wolf, and the prairie 
wolf. The former is a large fierce ani- 
mal, and very destructive to sheep, pigs, 
calves, poultry, and even young colts. 
They hunt in large packs, and after using 
every stratagem to circumvent their prey, 
attack it with remarkable ferocity. Like 
the Indian, they always endeavor to sur 
prise their victim, and strike the mortal 
blow without exposing themselves to 
danger. They seldom attack man, eX 





* A Boston gentleman, who lately ascended the Mo- 
radnock, discovered near the ledge or resting-place called 
the Halfway-house, beautiful garnets, imbedded in the 
solid granite, or primitive ruck. By means of a sledge he 
broke off a section of rock, containing within it an entire 
garnet, of the shape of two equal or right cones, joined at 
the base. My young reader ought to be told that a garnet 
is a gem of a hardness between the sapphire and crystal, 
of what is called the cubic system, and rhomboidal dode- 
caheron form; this was of the finest variety, called 











almandine or hyacinth, used in jewelry. This beautifdl 
gem from the Monadnock mountain was presented tes 
public institution in Boston, but I am sorry to say has 
been purloined or lost. 

The same gentleman collected on the Monadnock se 
eral specimens of plumbago, or black lead, from whith 
black-lead pencils, &c. are manufactured ; this mineftl 
occurs in the form of masses, veins, and kidney-sheped 
disseminated pieces, in gneiss and slate stone. 
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cept when asleep or wounded. The 
largest animals, when wounded, entang- 
led, or otherwise disabled, become their 
prey; but in general they only attack 
such as are incapable of resistance. They 
have been known to lie in wait upon the 
bank of a stream which the buffalo were 
in the habit of crossing, and when one of 
those unwieldly animals was so unfortu- 
nate as to sink in the mire, spring sud- 
denly upon it, and worry it to death, 
while thus disabled from resistance. 
Their most common prey is the deer, 
which they hunt regularly ; but all de- 
fenceless animals are alike acceptable to 
their ravenous appetites. When tempt- 
ed by hunger they approach the farm 
houses in the night, and snatch their 
prey from under the eye of the farmer; 
and when the latter is absent with his 
dogs, the wolf is sometimes seen by the 
females lurking about in midday, as if 
aware of the unprotected state of the 
family. Our heroic females have some- 
times shot them under such circum- 
stances. 

It is said by hunters that the smell of 
burning assafcetida has a remarkable ef- 
fect upon this animal. If a fire be made 
in the woods, and a portion of this drug 
thrown into it, so as to saturate the at- 
mosphere with the odor, the wolves, if 
any are within reach of the scent, imme- 
diately assemble round, howling in the 
most mournful manner, and such is the 
remarkable fascination under which they 
seem to labor, that they will often suffer 





themselves to be shot down rather than 
quit the spot. 

Of the few instances of their attacking 
human beings, of which we have heard, 
the following may serve to give some 
idea of their habits. In very early times, 
a negro man was passing in the night, in 
the lower part of Kentucky, from one 
settlement to another. ‘I'he distance was 
several miles, and the country over which 
he travelled, entirely unsettled. In the 
morning his carcass was found entirely 
stripped of flesh. Near it lay his axe, 
covered with blood, and all around the 
bushes were beaten down, the ground 
trodden, and the number of foot tracks so 
great, as to show that the unfortunate 
victim had fought long and manfully. 
On pursuing his track it appeared that 
the wolves had pursued him for a consid- 
erable distance ; he had often turned up- 
on them and driven them back. Several 
times they had attacked him, and been 
repelled, as appeared by the blood and 
tracks. He had killed some of them, 
before the final onset, and in the last con- 
flict had destroyed several. His axe was 
his only weapon. 

On another occasion, many years ago, 
a& negro man was going through the 
woods, with no companion but his fiddle, 
when he discovered that a pack of wolves 
were on his track. They pursued very 
cautiously, but a few of them would some- 
times dash up, and growl, as if impatient 
for their prey, and then fall back again. 
As he had several miles to go, he became 
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much alarmed. He sometimes stopped, 
shouted, drove back his pursuers, and 
then proceeded. The animals became 
more and more audacious, and would 
probably have attacked him, had he not 
arrived at a deserted cabin, which stood 
by the way side. Into this he rushed for 
shelter, and without waiting to shut the 
door, climbed up and seated himself on 
the rafters. The wolves dashed in after 
him, and becoming quite furious, howled, 
and leaped, and endeavored with every 
expression of rage to gettohim. The 
moon was now shining brightly, and Cuff 
being able to see his enemies, and _satis- 
fied of his own safety, began to act on 
the offensive. Finding the cabin full of 
them, he crawled down to the top of the 
door, which he shut and fastened. Then 
removing some of the loose boards from 
the roof, scattered them with a tremen- 
dous clatter upon such of his foes as re- 
mained outside, who soon scampered off, 
while those in the house began to crouch 
with fear. He had now a large number 
of prisoners to stand guard over, until 
morning ; and drawing forth his fiddle, 
he very good naturedly played for them 
all night, very much, as he supposed, to 
their edification and amusement, for like 
all genuine lovers of music, he imagined 
that it had power to soften the heart, even 
of a wolf. On the ensuing day, some of 
the neighbors assembled and destroyed 
the captives, with great rejoicings. 

The story of Putnam and the wolf 
is familiar to every schoolboy ; but it is 
not so well known, that such adventures are 





by no means uncommon. The youthful 
achievement of the gallant revolutionary 
hero has acquired dignity from the bril- 
liancy of his after life, which was adorned 
with a long list of heroic and patriotic 
deeds, when in fact this exploit is one of 
ordinary occurrence among our resolute 
hunters. We select the following two 
instances, both of which are well authen- 
ticated. 

Many years ago, a Frenchman, with his 
son, was hunting in a part of Missouri, 
distant about forty miles from St. Louis. 
Having wounded a large bear, the ani- 
mal took refuge in a cave, the aperture, 
leading into which, was so small as bare- 
ly to admit its passage. The hunter, 
leaving his son without, instantly prepar- 
ed to follow, and with some difficulty 
drew his body through the narrow en- 
trance. Having reached the interior of 
the cave, he discharged his piece with so 
true an aim as to inflict a mortal wound 
on the bear. ‘The latter rushed forward, 
and passing the man, attempted to escape 
from the cave, but on reaching the nar 
rowest part of the passage, through which 
it had entered with some difficulty, the 
strength of the animal failed, and it ex 
pired. The entrance to the cave was 
now completely closed by the carcass of 
the animal. The boy on the outside, 
heard his father scream for assistance, 
and attempted to drag out the bear, but 
found his strength insufficient. After 
many unavailing efforts, he became much 
terrified, and mounted his father’s horse 
with the determination of seeking assit 
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tance. ‘There was no road through the 
wilderness, but the sagacious horse, tak- 
ing the direction of St. Louis, carried the 
alarmed youth to that place, where a 
party was soon raised and despatched to 
the relief of the hunter. But they search- 
ed in vain for the place of his captivity. 
From some cause not now recollected, 
the trace of the horse was obliterated, and 
the boy in his agitation had so far forgot- 
ten the landmarks, as to be totally unable 
to lead them to the spot. They returned 
after a weary and unsuccessful search ; 
the hunter was heard of no more, and no 
doubt remained of his having perished 
miserably in the cave. Some years af- 
terwards, the aperture of the cavern was 
discovered, in a spot so hidden and so 
difficult of access as to have escaped the 
notice of those who had passed near it. 
Near the mouth was found the skeleton 
of the bear, and within the cave, that of 
the Frenchman, with his gun and equip- 
ments, all apparently in the same condi- 
tion as when he died. That he should 
have perished of hunger, from mere in- 
ability to effect his escape by removing 
the body of the bear, seems improbable, 
because supposing him to have been un- 
able by main strength to effect this object, 
it would have cost him but little labor to 
have cut up and removed the animal by 
piecemeal. It is most likely either that 
he was suffocated, or that he had received 
some injury, which disabled him from 
exertion. The cave bears a name which 
commemorates the event. 

The other circumstance to which we 
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allude, occurred in Monroe county, in 
Illinois. There are in many parts of 
this country, singular depressions or 
basins, which the inhabitants call sink- 
holes. They are sometimes very deep, 
circular at the top, with steep sides meet- 
ing 1n a point at the bottom, precisely in 
the shape of a funnel. At the bottom of 
one of these, a party of hunters discover- 
ed the den of a she wolf, and ascertained 
it contained a litter of whelps. For the 
purpose of destroying the latter, they 
assembled at the place. On examining 
the entrance to the den, it was found to 
be perpendicular, and so narrow as to 
render it impossible or very difficult fora 
man to enter; and as a notion prevails 
among the hunters, that the female wolf 
only visits her young at night, it was 
proposed to send in a boy to destroy the 
whelps. A fine, courageous boy, armed 
with a knife, was accordingly thrust into 
the cavern, where, to his surprise, he 
found himself in the company of the she 
wolf, whose glistening eye-balls, white 
teeth, and surly voice, sufficiently an- 
nounced her presence. The boy retreat- 
ed towards the entrance, and called to his 
friends to inform them that the wolf was 
there. The men told him that he was 
mistaken ; and that the old wolf never 
staid with her young in daylight; and 
advised him to go boldly up to the bed 
and destroy the litter. The boy thinking 
that the darkness of the cave might have 
deceived him, returned, advanced boldly, 
and laid his hand upon the she wolf, who 
sprung upon him, and bit him severely, 
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before he could effect his retreat, and 
would probably have killed him, had he 
not defended himself with resolution. 
One or two of the men now succeeded in 
effecting an entrance ; the wolf was shot, 
and her offspring destroyed. 

The prairie wolf is a smaller species, 
which takes its name from the habit of 
residing entirely upon the open plains. 
Even when hunted with dogs, it will 
make circuit after circuit, round the prai- 
rie, carefully avoiding the forest, or only 
dashing into it occasionally when hard 
pressed and then returning to the plain. 
In size and appearance, this animal is 
midway between the wolf and the fox, 
and in color it resembles the latter, being 
of a very light red. It preys upon poul- 
try, rabbits, young pigs, calves, &c. The 
most friendly relations subsist between 
this and the common wolf, and they con- 
stantly hunt in packs together. Nothing 
is more common than to see the large 
black wolf in company with several of 
the prairie wolves. The latter resembles 


the jackall of Asia, and if not the same 
animal, is a variety but little distinguish- 
ed from it. The prairie wolf is timid, 
and seldom approaches a farm house at 
which dogs are kept. They are said to 
have a particular aversion to the yell of 
the hound, and to disappear entirely from 
a neighborhood where a pack is kept for 
hunting. 

Some years ago an agricultural socie- 
ty, established at the seat of government 
of Illinois, offered a large premium to the 
person who should kill the greatest num- 
ber of wolves in one year. The legisla- 
ture at the same time offered a bounty for 
each wolf scalp that should be taken. 
The consequence was that the expendi- 
ture for wolf scalps became so great, as 
to render it necessary to repeal the law. 
These animals, although still numerous, 
and troublesome to the farmer, are great- 
ly decreased in number, and are no long: 
er dangerous to man. We know of no 
instances in late years, of a human being 
having been attacked by them. 





SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATION.—THE SAW. 


THE saw was in use veryearly. The 
Greeks ascribed the invention of it to 
Dedalus, or his pupil Talus, but it is 
more ancient, for it is figured upon the 
obelisks of Egypt. It is a tradition that 
the prophet Isaiah suffered martyrdom 
by the saw. The ancient book entitled 
‘The Ascension of Isaiah the Prophet,’ 
accords with this tradition. It says, 
‘Then they seized and sawed Isaiah the 


son of Amos with a wooden saw. And 
Manasseh, Melakira, the false prophets, 
the princes, and the people, all stood 
looking on. But he said to the prophets 
who were with him before he was sawn, 
Go ye to the country of Tyre and Sidon; 
for the Lord has mixed the cup for me 
alone. Neither while they were sawing 
him did he cry out nor weep; but he 
continued addressing himself to the Holy 
Spirit, until he was sawn asunder.’ 
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SPRING-TIME. 


BY SUSAN L. WHISTON. " 


Tuere’s joy upon the mountain ; 
There’s joy upon the hills; i 

There’s music at the fountain 

As the tiny stream she fills, 

And sends it laughing through the mead, 4 
The new-born flowers and grass to feed. ; 


eee 


The birds are sweetly singing ad i 

A ‘welcome Spring to thee ;’ ' 

And joyous insects winging, if 
Their way right merrily, ‘ 
Beneath the sun’s warm, genial beams: 
And earth, and air, with rapture teems. 
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4 i 
d The ploughman now is happy, | 
; E As he turns up the earth, \ 
4 There is gladness in his eye, | 
ts And in his voice there’s mirth, 

That tells us, though his manner’s rude, 

“ His heart is warmed by gratitude. 
Who is it that dispenses 

Such universal joy? 
ng Sure He must be all goodness, | 
he — And love without alloy! : 
ly Yes, child, He is a God of love, 


His home is in the sky above. Coeperstown, N. Y. April, 1848. | 
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“MEMOIRS OF MY DOG.” 


(Concluded from page 112.) 


CHAPTER V. 


Concluding Remarks—Brief Anecdotes of singular At- 
tachments of Dogs.—Dogs are grateful Creatures.— 
Anecdotes of their remarkable Attachment to their 
Masters.—Of their Protecting and Preserving Human 
Beings.—Their Attachment to Children confirmed by 
Anecdote.—Their great Usefulness.—God’s Kindness 
to his Creatures. 


1 closing this brief narrative, which I 

trust has not been uninteresting to 
the young reader, let me indulge the 
hope that it may teach him to show kind- 
ness to the brute creation. Some have 
indeed carried their attachment to an ex- 
treme. An Emperor of Japan was so 
fond of dogs, that he caused huts to be 
built and food to be provided for them in 
every street, and where they roved about 
freely without a home, such provisions 
for their comfort did credit to his feelings ; 
so did the kind attentions which he caus- 
ed to be paid to them when sick: this 
was the way to make them attached to 
man as a friend. He however carried 
his attention too far, when he provided 
burying places for them at the tops of the 
mountains, and obliged human beings to 
bear them thither, laboring under their 
burden. The late Duchess of York 
showed a similar partiality for these 
creatures, of which she had a very con- 
siderable number. She provided for her 
dogs every comfort during life; and when 
they died they were buried in a cemetery 
which she provided for them, near the 
celebrated grotto at Oatlands. There 
may now be seen a jarge number of neat 


little hillocks, beneath which are deposit. 
ed the remains of her favorites; and to 
some of them are appended grave-stones, 
with their names and epitaphs. Some 
would perhaps say, that her expenditure 
on these animals had better have bee, 
bestowed on the poor: I believe that she 
by no means overlooked them ; and if 
she was lavish of kindness towards the 
brute creation, it was at least, if I may so 
speak, an amiable failing. 

We should remember, that we are al 
most certain of returns of gratitude for 
acts of kindness which we bestow upon 
these creatures; and | am sorry to add, 
that this is not always the case when we 
bestow our favors on those who ought to 
know better how to repay us. It costs 
us very little to acquire the attachment 
of a faithful animal, and there is at all 
times something cheering in his disinter- 
ested caresses. Even when his master 
is no more, no friend can more deeply | 
deplore his death. Many instances are | 
recorded of the dog pining away, from | 
the long absence of his master—of his | 
attachment to the spot where his beloved | 
remains were interred—and of his dying | 
with grief for his loss. 

‘ At a tavern called the Throstle Nest 
in the Scotland Road, Liverpool, might 
have been seen, a few years since—anl 
he may still survive—a dog that belong: 
ed to a poor Italian, who wandered abou! 
with an organ and monkey. The Italian 
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died, and was buried in the cemetery of 
the Catholic chapel, adjoining the tavern. 
For some time, hunger alone induced the 
dog to leave his master’s grave, but when 
the tavern was opened he became an in- 
mate. He did not however then forget 
his master; for every morning, directly 
after the doors were opened, he was seen 
going to the burial-ground, 
‘Where all forgetting, by the world forgot,’ 

the poor Italian sleeps, till the morning 
of the resurrection.’ 

‘In March, 1834, a gentleman was 
discovered dead in the neighborhood of 
Paris, with his faithful dog watching his 
body. The corpse was taken to a place 
called the morgue, where dead bodies 
which are found, are placed, to be owned 
by the relatives or friends of the deceas- 
ed. Here the faithful dog still attended, 
night and day, till, on the third day, the 
gentleman's son discovered his lost father, 
when the dog, on receiving his master’s 
pocket-handkerchief, and being told to go 
home with it, was with some difficulty 
persuaded to leave the spot.’ What 
friend could have shown more attach- 
ment ? 

Dogs have also frequently shown a 
singular care in preserving and protect- 
ing human beings. _I will here mention 


one anecdote, out of a large number that 
might be collected, of the singular sagaci- 
ty of a Newfoundland dog in preserving 
a gentleman who was nearly drowned. 
Ihave found it in Bingley’s Animal Biog- 
raphy, before quoted: ‘In the summer 
of 1792, a gentleman went to Portsmouth 
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for the benefit of sea-bathing. He was 
conducted in one of the machines into 
the water; but being unacquainted with 
the steepness of the shore, and no swim- 
mer, he found himself, the instant he 
quitted the machine, nearly out of his 
depth. The state of alarm into which 
he was thrown, increased his danger ; 
and, unnoticed by the person who attend- 
ed the machine, he would unavoidably 
have been drowned, had not a large New- 
foundland dog, which by accident was 
standing on the shore, and observed his 
distress, plunged in to his assistance. 
The dog seized him by the hair, and con- 
ducted him safe to land. The gentleman 
afterwards purchased the dog, at a high 
price; and preserved him as a treasure 
of equal value with his whole fortune.’ 
He also mentions another instance of a 
dog that saved human life; ‘A gentle- 
man walking by the side of the river 
Tyne, observed, on the opposite side, that 
a child had fallen into the water. He 
pointed out the object to his dog, which 
immediately jumped in, swam over, and 
catching hold of the child with his mouth, 
landed it safely on the shore.’ There 
was in the Exhibition of Paintings this 
year (1838), at the Royal Academy, one 
of a noble Newfoundland dog, executed 
by a distinguished animal painter, Land- 
seer: this dog, it was said, had saved 
many lives; and he was justly described 
in the catalogue which pointed out his 
picture, as ‘A Member of the Humane 
Society.’ Dogs have also sometimes pro- 
tected persons, and, by an extraordinary 
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sagacity, preserved human life when 
threatened by wicked men. I have read 
of a marvellous instance of a gentleman’s 
dog, who, contrary to all his former habits 
and to his privileges, would one night 
resolutely persist in sleeping under his 
master’s bed notwithstanding every effort 
toturn him out. In the middle of the 
night the secret of his conduct was made 
plain: Providence, by an extraordinary 
interposition in his master’s behalf, or 
by employing some remarkable instinct 
of the animal, had sent him there to pre- 
serve his master’s life. The room was 
entered by a ferocious villain, resolved to 
kill and plunder: the dog instantly seiz- 
ed him by the throat, and protected his 
master, though the robber was one with 
whom he must have been well acquaint- 
ed, for he proved to be his master’s valet. 
The following article is extracted from a 
newspaper called The Sheffield Iris, but 
I have not preserved the date :— 
‘Daring attack and wonderful Sa- 
gacity of a Dog.—Qne evening last 
week, as Mr. S. Cocker, of Hathersage, 
was returning home in his gig from this 
te.vn, in crossing the moors, a large dog 
attempted to stop the horse, but which he 
whipped off, and proceeded onwards. He 
had not gone far when a man jumped 
from amongst the heather and endeavor- 
ed to stop the horse, and drag him out of 
the gig. The dog, which it appears had 
continued to follow Mr. C., again came 
up, and sprung at the man, who hastily 
retreated, which enabled Mr. C. to drive 
on. When a few hundred yards further, 


a second robber leaped from the heather, 
but before he had time to turn himself 
he was nearly throttled by the faithful 
animal. Mr. C. shortly afterwards ar. 
rived safely at home, the dog accompany- 
ing him, where he now remains, and no 
doubt will be highly estimated. It is 
very remarkable that Mr. C. never saw 
the dog before.’ 

I could mention several instances in 
which the sagacity of the courageous dog 
has protected his master from the high- 
way robber; but here was one in which 
the dog protected a stranger. Is not the 
dog, then, properly called the friend of 
man? There have been many instances 
of the dog bringing men to justice. One 
may be here mentioned. The dead body 
of a Roman soldier, who had been killed 
in a domestic tumult, was carefully watch- 
ed and guarded by his dog, who would 
not permit any person to touch the re- 
mains of his departed master. Pyrrhus, 
King of Epirus, happening to pass that 
way, took notice of so striking a specta- 
cle, and inquired into the circumstances | 
of the case. On being informed that the | 
man had been slain three days before, F 
and that the dog in all that time had | 
neither stirred from the body nor taken 
any food, the king ordered the corpse to 
be interred, and the dog to be taken care 
of and brought to him. The creature 
soon grew fond of Pyrrhus, who, shortly 
after, ordering his forces to be mustered, 
the soldiers passed before him in review. 
During this ceremony, the dog for some 
time lay quietly at his feet, until, seeing 
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those soldiers march by who had murder- 
ed his late’ master, he sprung at them 
with such rage and fierceness, and turn- 
ed himself to Pyrrhus with such meaning 
in his looks and gestures, that the men 
were sent to prison on suspicion of hav- 
ing committed the crime with which the 
dog seemed to charge them. Being 
strictly examined, they confessed them- 
selves guilty, and were accordingly exe- 
cuted ! 

An account has just been put into my 
hands, of a French ensign’s dog, which 
affords another proof of the warm attach- 
ment of the dog to his master. This 
creature was a poodle. He was by his 
master’s side in the battle of Austerlitz, 
a small town in Moravia. This terrible 
battle occurred on the 2nd of December, 
1805. ‘Three emperors were on the field 
of action; the Emperors of Austria and 
Russia, on the one side, and the Emper- 
or of the French on the other. Two 
hundred pieces of cannon vomitted de- 
struction at the same time, upon two 
hundred thousand men, of which the two 
armies consisted ; and forty thousand men 
lay stretched upon the field. In the heat 
of this dreadful action, a French ensign 
was struck down by a shot. His faithful 
poodle was not alarmed for himself, but 
barked in the most furious manner on 
seeing the state of his master, and did 
every thing he could to encourage and 
comfort him in hisdying moments. The 
hardy officer wrapped himself in the folds 
of his standard, and, just as the cry of 
victory reached his ear, expired. The 
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affectionate dog threw himself on the 
dead body. This, we should have 
thought, would have guarded it from 
further insult; but no: war—the most 
barbarous practice in the world—makes 
men thirst after blood. Five or six Rus- 
sians—probably for the purpose of seiz- 
ing the colors, which the ensign had car- 
ried—were just on the point of running 
the poor animal through with their bay- 
onets, that they might obtain this trophy, 
when a discharge of a large shot, called 
grape-shot, killed the soldiers, and the 
brave poodle remained on his post in 
triumph, until he was removed by some 
of his master’s comrades. 

In a work by T. B. Johnson, we have 
some particulars of the great kindness of 
a dog towards the children of his family. 
The writer says, ‘when twelve months 
old, he had attained a larger size, and 
greater strength than ordinary, and prior 
to this period had shown many indica- 
tions of astonishing sagacity. He had 
become exceedingly attached to the fe- 
male part of my family, and particularly 
to the children. A little daughter, a 
child about six years of age, attended a 
school at the distance of a quarter of a mile, 
to which the dog uniformly accompanied 
her every morning, as well as at noon ; 
and, as soon as he had conducted his 
charge safely into the house, returned 
home. However, pursuing this system 
for a short time, he was not content with 
guarding the child to school, but began to 
escort her home. Twelve o’clock was 


the hour at which the children left the 
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school for the purpose of coming home to 
dinner, a few minutes before which, 
Frank—for that was the name by which 
the animal was distingushed—with ele- 
vated tail, trotted away, and placing him- 
self in front of the school, patiently wait- 
ed till the little throng came out, when he 
eagerly selected his charge, and guarded 
her home with all the pride imaginable. 
At five o’clock in the afternoon a similar 
proceeding took place. It was amusing 
—indeed it was highly interesting—to 
witness the performance of these opera- 
tions by this affectionate creature. I 
have many times watched it with un- 
speakable pleasure. About ten minutes 
before twelve and five o’clock—how he 
contrived to calculate the time so exactly 
I am unable to describe—Frank left my 
premises, and in a minute or two appear- 
ed before the door of the school, where, 
squat on his haunches, he attentively 
waited the opening of the door: on such 
occasions the children are crowded to- 
gether, and Frank might be observed 
amongst them busily employed in select- 
ing his charge. Dogs never appear fully 
satisfied of the identity ox sameness of the 
person till they have exercised their ol- 
factory or smelling organ, as well as their 
orbs of vision, their eyes, on the subject 
of their solicitude; and therefore Frank 
always enjoyed a few grateful sniffs 
before he took his order of march, 
which was a few yards in advance, 
with elevated tail, and evidently in 
all the pride of self-satisfactory duty ; 
but on the appearance of any person, or 


any animal from which danger was to be 


apprehended, the dog came close to the | 


child, and forbade nearer approach ; he 
was particularly suspicious of the prox- 
imity or nearness of a beggar, or any 
mean or ruffianly person.’ I have re- 
marked that dogs, in general, are fond of 
children, and return their caresses with 
great gratitude. There are however dif: 
ferent dispositions among these animals, 
as there are among human beings, and 
some dogs are not to be-trusted; it is 
therefore necessary to know what is the 
temper of a dog before they venture to 
become familiar with him. Even my 
crabbed poodle would let a child fetter 
him, or do any thing it pleased with him; 
but he would not, like Frisk, allow of any 
freedom from mere infants. 

The great usefulness of the tribes of 
dogs is another reason why we should 
hold them in high estimation. Besides 
their humane attentions which | have 
noticed, where it is necessary to live up 
on game, the dog assists the wild hunter 
by his scent and his speed, in search of 
his food. Where there are wild beasts, 
he guards his dwelling at night, and 
boldly chases and attacks the foe by day. 
In Holland, and in Brussels, he is of 
great service in drawing little carts to the 
market; and, in the more northern re 
gions, he draws a sledge, laden with pro- 
visions, or with his master: this practice 
is universal in Kamschatka, where four, 
yoked to a sledge, will draw a hundred 
and ninety pounds weight, besides the 
driver, and travel about twenty miles 
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a day ; and if unloaden, and upon a hard- 


ened snow, will travel a hundred english 
miles a day. But these animals are not 
treated by their savage northern masters 
with the tenderness shown to those in 
more southern climates of the world; the 
brute seems sensible of this neglect, and 
possessing the same sagacity with the 
rest of the genus, is destitute of that sub- 
mission and affection towards its master, 
inseparable from the animal in these cli- 
mates; for, if the master lose his seat, or 
is flung out of the sledge, the dogs leave 
him behind and continue their journey, 
till the sledge be overturned, or stopped 
by some impediment. I have seen a 
drunken man thrown out of his dog-cart, 
and his dog stopped instantly, and would 
not go on without him. Most probably 
this man showed more kindness to his 
animal than those northern savages show 
to theirs. 

In Newfoundland, the dogs of that 
country are employed to fetch water from 
the rivers,a boy driving them in, harness- 
ed to empty barrels, which, when filled, 
they draw out and take home. They 
are also employed in bringing down wood 
from the interior of the country to the 
seacoast. ‘Four of them, yoked to a 
sledge, are able to draw three hundred 
weight of wood, with apparent ease, for 
several miles. Their docility is as mate- 
nal to their owners as their strength, for 
they frequently perform these services 
without a driver. As soon as they are 


relieved of their load at the proper place, 
they return in the same order to the 
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woods from whence they were dispatch- 
ed, where their labors are commonly re- 
warded with a meal of dried fish.’ 

The little sharp terrier is also a uSe- 
ful animal to those who are annoyed with 
rats and other vermin, which destroy corn 


and other things of value. The shep- 
herd’s dog is to him of the greatest value, 
and he would be unable to collect and 
lead his flocks without him; the saga- 
cious animal saves him many a weary 
task in seeking and restoring the wand- 
ering sheep. Creatures so useful should 
on that account be duly valued and kind- 
ly treated; but when, to their usefulness, 
we add the qualities of fidelity and hu- 
manity, already noticed, the dog has a 
particularly high claim to our regard. 
Remember, then, that dogs are useful 
creatures, and that, if well used, they are 
gentle and kind creatures; that they have 
intelligence, and feeling, and gratitude, 
and faithfulness, and love, all which are 
fine qualities, and not unworthy a human 
creature. I want, by the perusal of these 
pages, to lead you to the study of natural 
history, or those books that treat of the 
sagacity and habits of animals in general. 
They are full of many very interesting 
facts; and I want to lead you to admire 
the handiworks of God in every creature 
which he has formed,and formed to show 
forth his praise. 

Then again, think of the kindness of 
God to his creatures. ‘His tender mer- 
cies are over all his works.’ How great- 
ly he stoops to notice us who are but 
‘dust and ashes in his sight.’ We can 
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display no such condescension in noticing 
the animals beneath us. Yet ‘ the Lord 
preserveth man and beast.’ Indeed, as 
Dr. Young observes, ‘there is not a fly 
but infinite wisdom is concerned in its 
structure and destination.’ And God has 
not thought it beneath him to commend 
animals to our kind attentions in his holy 
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work ; for Solomon, whom he inspired to 
write for our instruction, says, ‘The mer. 
ciful man is merciful to his beast.’ Ap. 
other worthy divine therefore properly 
asks, ‘ How dare we then be the destroy. 
ers of their ease, which we ought always 
to promote, or wantonly deprive them of 
that life which we cannot restore.’ 
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ESOP’S FABLES. 


- Some of my young readers doubtless have read fables by Esop, the oldest of fabulists. He wrote them in Greek, about 

9400 vears ago, at different times as occasion required. Esop’s Fables are fictitious stories, or covert satires, on vices 
which existed six centuries before the christian era, and which still exist, and will probably continue while the world 
endures : that is, he inculcated rules of practical morality, drawn from the habits of inferior creation. Esop was a 
white slave or cerf, till he was made free by his last owner ; and was then invited to court by Crosus, king of Lydia, 
with whom he ever after resided, exeept when occupied in journeys to Greece, Persia, and Egypt. ‘The final end of 
poor Exop, I believe, was a tragical one ; for Cresus sent him to Delphi to offer a sacrifice to Apollo; and, while on 
this embassy, he wrote his fable of the Floating Log which appeared terrible at adistance, but lost its terrors when 
approached, The heathen priests of Delphi applied the fable to themselves, and tok vengeance on the author, by 
plunging him from a precipice. Esop has been called a dwarf or hunchback, but this probably was not true, and 
the slander of anenemy. The fables of Esop were written in prose, and have. been translated into various lan- 
guagess | am going to copy a new version of a few of them, in Parley’s Magazine, and shall begin with 


THE FOX AND THE CROW. 
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Crows feed upon worms: 
Yet an author affirms, 
Cheshire cheese they will get, if they are able; 
‘For,’ said he, ‘I well know, 
An unprincipled Crow 
Once purloin’d a large piece from my table.’ 


Then away darted she 
To the shade of a tree, 
To deposit the booty within her: 
But it never occurr’d 
To the mind of the bird, 
That a Fox was to have it for dinner. 
K VOL. VIII. may, 1840. 
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THE FOX AND THE CROW. 


‘How many a slip 
*Twixt the cup and the lip,’ 
(Excuse me, | pray, the digression,) 
Said a Fox to himself, 
‘I can share in the pelf 
If I act with my usual discretion.’ 


So said he, ‘Is it you? 
Pray, ma’am, how do you do? 
I have long wished to pay you a visit ; 
For a twelvemonth has past 
Since ] heard of you last, 
Which is not very neighborly, is it? 


‘But, dear madam,’ said he, 
‘You are dining, I see ; 

On that subject I'd ask your advice ; 
Pray now, ma’am, can you tell 
Where provisions they sell, 

That are not at an extravagant price ? 


—‘ Bread and meat are so dear, 
And have been for a year, 

That poor people can scarcely endure it; 
And then cheese is so high, 
And such beggars as I, 

Till it falls, cannot hope to procure it.’ 


But the ill-behav’d Bird 
Did not utter a word, 

Still intent on retaining her plunder ; 
Thought the Fox, ‘It should seem, 
This is not a good scheme, 

What else can I| think of, I wonder ?’ 


So said Reynard once more, 
‘I ne’er knew it before, 

But your feathers are whiter than snow is!’ 
But thought he, when he’d said it, 
She'll ne’er give it credit, 

For what bird is so black as a Crow is. 


‘But I’m told that your voice 
Is a horrible noise, 


Which, they say, of all sounds is the oddest; 


But then this is absurd, 
For it never is heard, 
Since you are so excessively modest.’ 
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‘If that’s all,’ thought the Crow, 
‘J will soon let you know 
That all doubt on that score may be ended ;’ 
Then most laughably piped 
The poor silly Biped, 
When quickly her dinner descended. 
PS) 
If this biped had not been so vain and conceited, 
She would not by the Fox quite so soon have been cheated, 
But perhaps the term biped to some may appear new: 
Tis a two-legged creature—perchance it is you. 
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(Enter Mr. Fairland, with a covered basket 
in his hand.) 

THOUGHT I should find them in the 

parlor. And now, children, all atten- 
tion; for the friends of whom | spoke are 
most of them in this basket. 

Children, (with surprise.) In that 
basket, father ? 

R. There, Eliza! I said they were 
made of gingerbread. 

E. Yes; and you said also that they 
robbed the house. 


(Mr. Fairland places the basket on the table, 
and takes from under the cover a wine- 
glass. The children all fix their eyes on 


the glass.) 

Mr. F. Let us now hear one of the 
complaints. 

F. Why, mother, it is only a little fly! 

Mrs. F. Yes, my dear Fancy; but 
the least thing that God has made can 
suffer pain; and we have no right to 
afflict it unnecessarily. 

E. Poor thing! how it keeps rubbing 


its legs together, and moving its little 
round head! 

Mr. F. Though this poor fly has told 
me all about his sufferings, it has not 
been in the same language we use to 
speak one to the other; I have therefore 
put his complaints into our language for 
him, that you may the better understand 
them. Part I have from him, and part.I 
observed myself. I will here read you 
the account. 


THE FLY’S COMPLAINT. 


‘IT was a happy little fly 

As ever fled beneath the sky ; 

And buzz’d about, I knew not where, 
In this vain world—nor did I care. 
On every day, through every hour, 
On tree, and shrub, and fruit, and flower, 
I wing’d my way, in thoughtless glee, 
And liv’d as happy as could be. 

But pleasure swiftly passes by 

With those who happiest live; and I, 
Foolish and trifling, wanting thought, 
Within a spider’s web was caught. 
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The creeping, crawling, ugly thing 
Espied me, with my glossy wing 
Entangled, where | trembling lay ;— 
Forward I sprang, and burst away, 

And broke the slimy thread that bound me, 
Just as his claws were clinging round me. 
Yet scarcely was the danger o'er, 

When I was happy as before ; 

And spent the time, with others toying, 
Every passing hour enjoying. 

Around my roving eyes I cast, 

And through a cupboard’s keyhole pass’d ; 
Buzzing around, resolv’d to drink ; 

But, quickly sliding from the brink, 
Down the smooth china, (sad to tell !) 

I plump into the cream-jug fell ; 

And none can know my grief and pain 
Ere [ had struggled out again. 

Awake all night I shivering Jay, 

My wings besmear’d, and cold as clay ; 
Or, if I slept, did nought but dream 

Of china jugs and clotted cream. 

It cost me many a pang to clear 

My wings; and they would scarcely bear 
My feeble body from the ground, 

Till seven long days and nights went round. 
Again I roam’d about with glee; 

But still misfortune follow’d me. 
Alighting on a table, spread 

With many a dainty, | was led 

To taste awhile the goodly cheer ; 

A thoughtless boy was sitting there, 
And, rudely, while I sipp’d the treat, 

He push’d me in the slimy sweet. 

O never from that time have I 

Had power to wave my wings and fly. 
My peace, my hope, my joy’s are o’er, 
And I shall pleasure feel no more.’ 

F. Poor little creature! why then it 
must be the very same fly that Robert 
pushed into the molasses yesterday. Do 
you not remember Eliza saying it was 
very cruel? and Robert laughed, and said 


it had only got its mud-boots on. 
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Mr. F. It is, my love; and I haye 
preserved it with care, to convince Rob. 
ert, and all of you, that it is a great crime 
to torture, needlessly, the least creature 
that crawls upon the earth. God made 
all things, and saw that they were good; 
and if, on account of their great abun. 
dance, or the annoyance they give us, or 
to satisfy our natural wants, we destroy 
the creatures he has made, mercy re. 
quires that it should be done with the 
least possible pain. But this act of Rob. 
ert was thoughtless, wanton, and cruel; 
and cruelty is the same in principle, tho 
not in the same degree, whether exercised 
in afflicting a poor fly, or a fellow-being. 

R. Father, I am very sorry for what 
I have done, and never again will I tor. 
ture a fly. But what shall we do with 
the poor creature on the table ? 

Mr. F. I hope, Robert, you are con- 
vinced of your error, and will keep your 
promise. We know not the use of very | 
many things which God has made, nor f 
how the comfort of our lives may be in 
creased by them. It is enough to know F 
that God made them, and that he made F 
nothing in vain, to satisfy us that they F 
are in some measure useful; and that we 
ought not, without a proper motive, either | 
to destroy or injure them. You haveal 
read, over and over again, the lines— 







































‘Destroy it not, for all things ought to live; 
Take not away the life thou canst not give.’ 


We will now put this poor fly into the 
sun, to manage as well as he can, whil f 
we attend to him who complains of bem F 


stabbed with a long spike. 
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F. What! is there another fly in the 
basket ? 


(Mr. Fairland pulls some oak leaves out of 
the basket, when a cockchaffer is seen 
crawling about.) 


F. Why, it is not a fly, Eliza! 

E. No, Fanny, it is a spinning-bat ; 
and there, see, is the hole the pin has 
made through his tail! 

Mr. F. This cockchaffer-I saw yes- 
terday in the hands of my Eliza: it was 
whirring its wings in great agony; and 
it gave me pain to see a child of mine so 
employed. 

E. My dear father, I had 

Mr. F. Stay, Eliza; let us first hear 
the charge, and then the defence. I have 
the former written down, and will now 
read it. 





THE COCKCHAFFER’S COMPLAINT. 


‘l was born among the green meadows 
The leaf of the oak was my cradle. 
Sweet was the morning breeze ; 

But sweeter the breath of even. 

From the wood to the heath-clad hill, 
Far over the waving corn, 

I roamed with my companions. 

We were sitting together in peace, 
When the winds of heaven arose, 

And the oak boughs were rudely shaken. 
Ina moment we fell to the ground, 

And a thoughtless and wayward child 
Bore me away from my companions. 

I was hid from the light of the sun, 

And the more pleasant moonbeams, 
And wantonly and cruelly tortured. 

My body was pierced with a spear, 

And my whirring wings in vain 

Sought to bear me from captivity, 

Itis said that we feel no pain, 
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But rather enjoy than endure 
The pastime of the tormenter. 
Who could invent the deceit ?— 
The cruel, the wicked delusion ? 
No one can tell our agony.’ 


Mrs. F. Did you say, Mr. Fairland, 
that my Eliza was spinning this poor 
thing ? 

Mr. F. As | passed into my study, 
to my surprise and sorrow, Eliza entered 
the hall-door with this cockchaffer spin- 
ning In the air. 

E. May I now speak, my dear father? 

Mr. F. Yes: I am ready to hear 
your account of the matter. 


- 


k. AsTlooked through the great iron 
gates adjoining the road, I saw a little 
girl spinning a cockchaffer. I thought it 
very cruel, and told her, if she would 
give it me, I would give her a penny ; 
which I did. Not knowing how to carry 
it properly, it flew up, as I held the string, 
just on entering the house. I put it ina 
drawer, and ran to Charles, that he might 
pull the pin from its tail; but, when I 
came back, it was gone; and I could not 
think how it got out of the drawer. 

C. Eliza has spoken the truth; and 
when we both came to the drawer it was 
a little open, and the poor thing had 
escaped without our taking the pin from 
his tai}. 

Mr. F. I believe my Eliza never 
speaks any thing but truth. I took the 
cockchaffer from the drawer, and am very 
happy in receiving so satisfactory an ac- 
count. Indeed, it distressed me to think 
it possible that she could spin a cock- 
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chaffer ; and I am sorry, my love, that I 
thought unjustly of you even for a mo- 
ment. 

E. My dear father, (taking hold of 
his hand very affectionately,) you are 
very kind tome; and I cannot bear to 
hear you say that you are sorry on this 
account. 

Mr. F. One error, my love, you com- 
mitted: instead of giving the little girl 
money, you should have endeavored to 
convince her of her cruelty; for if you 
give a penny for every cockchafler you 
see spun, you will have half the 
young folks in the village spinning 
cockchaffers. 

E. I see my error, father. 

Mr. F. We spoke of some one hav- 
ing been knocked down; he also had his 
coat torn. We must hear him—his 
charge is a very serious one, (taking 
from the basket a small paper box, and 
opening it.) 

E. O the beautiful creature! It is 
a butterfly ! 

F. And just like the one we were 
running aftef on the lawn yesterday. 
Robert caught it; but he let it go again. 

R. Yes, I just struck it gently with 
my hat; and, after picking it up, and 
showing it to Fanny, | let it go again, 
and it fled over the wall. 

Mr. F. No doubt you struck it very 
gently: but if an elephant were to tread 
very gently on your foot, it might crush 
it to pieces. A butterfly is, as you well 


know, a very delicately-formed creature ; 


for you have seen it through a micro. 
scope ; and you know its wings are coy. 
ered with the most delicate feathers, which 
are destroyed by the touch of the finger, 
You rudely knocked down the one now 
before you, and as rudely picked it up, 
pinching it with your thumb and finger; 
and though, when you loosed it, it made 
an effort and fled over the wall, it fell 
down immediately; and I picked it up 
with a leaf, and put it in this box, to show 
you how much you had injured it. 

E. Why, father, you appear to see us 
at all our pastimes, when we do not think 
you are near us; and you know every 
thing about us! 

Mr. F. Ibelieve your mother and] 
know much more about you than you 
imagine, and perhaps more than you 
know of yourselves; and this enables us 
to correct errors which you scarcely know 
that you have committed. 
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R. Iam sure, father, I did not intend | 


to hurt such a pretty creature. 

Mr. F. And Iam equally sure that 
you did hurt it, whether you intended it 
or not. 
spinning cockchaffers, are pastimes that 
are thought little of: but they habituate 
the minds of young people to cruelty; 


and those who are cruel to animals when [7 
they are young, will be cruel to each 


other, and to their fellow-creatures, when 
they grow older. But we are not attent- 
ing to the complaint before us, which, you 
know, ought to be heard. I will there 


fore read it, 


Knocking down butterflies, and [7 
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THE BUTTERFLY’S COMPLAINT. 
‘And surely | have cause to complain. The 
life of a butterfly is very short: ought it not, 
then, to be very happy? He who made us, 
made us beautiful: should then our beauty be 
the cause of our destruction? Weare clothed 
with feathers too delicate for aught but the 
breeze of heaven: is it reasonable, then, that 
we should be grasped by the rude hands of 
man? If man be gratified with our beauty, is 
he not ungrateful to destroy us? It was yes- 
terdy that I was roaming from flower to flower, 
unsuspicious of danger ; and the sun shone so 
sweetly, and the breeze blew so lightly, that I 
cannot tell my joy. I had wandered far, and 
found the world bigger and fairer than I 
thought it to be. O, had I kept in the green 
fields, and waved my wings over the heath- 
clad hills. and never ventured into that flow- 
ery garden! then might I now have revelled 
with my companions, and still have roamed 
abroad from one fair spot to another. Sud- 
denly I was smitten by the destroyer. Stun- 
ned by the blow, I fell. and was a while in- 
sensible: but too soon I awoke to misery ; and 
found myself alone in a wide world, a poor 
disabled, mutilated, and agonizing butterfly !’ 


R. Now remember, Fanny, never to 
ask me to catch you a butterfly again ; 
for | never intend to catch another. 

Mr. F. hope you never will. How 
much better to admire them as they flut- 
ter their light, beautiful wings in the air, 
and rove from flower to flower! To gaze 
on a beautiful creature is very pleasant ; 
but surely it is much more so to gaze on 
it when it is happy. 

F. But, father, when it fliess about, it 
does not seem to be our very own. 

Mr. F. Neither is it your very own, 
my Fanny, nor ought it to be so. If you 
Were to desire every thing that is beayti- 
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ful, how unreasonable would that be ! 

You might wish for the very stars of 
heaven. What right have you wantonly 
to rob any creature of its pleasure? Be- 
sides, like many other things that are 
pleasant in their proper places, butterflies, 
when caught, lose much of their beauty. 
A dead butterfly, or one with his legs 
broken and wings torn, can never look 
half so beautiful as when, wild with joy, 
it wings its way on the breeze of heaven, 
making lovely nature more lovely. 

‘C. I think, father, you have a way 
of your own in giving us instruction ; for 
though I have frequently thought upon 
cruelty as a sin, yet 1 never understood, 
so clearly as I now do, that by cruelty 
we are not only unjust to others, but de- 
prive even ourselves of the pleasure we 
seek to possess. 

Mrs. F. Eliza, my dear, your father 
will now let you put the butterfly in the 
garden; though I am afraid its wings are 
so much injured, that it will never be so 
happy as it has been. 

F. Poor little thing! and J have been 
the cause of it: but it shall be the last 
time. 

(Eliza carries out the butterfly very tender- 

ly, accompanied by Fanny.) 

Mr. F. Make haste and return, for 
there are others to be heard; and one 

that I have left shut up in the closet in 
the other parlor will be getting impa- 
tient. 

R. In the closet? ,Why, then, he is 
neither a fly, nor a cockchaffer, nor a but- 


terfly ? 
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Mr. F. No: he isa thousand times 
as big as they are. 

R. My word! I am glad that I did 
not goa far as the closet-door. 

Enter Eliza and Fanny. 

F. Mother, I do think the butterfly 
will get well again; for it fled a little 
way, and alighted on a rose bush. 

Mrs. F. I am glad to hear it. But 
sit down; for your father says one of 
your accusers is as large as a thousand 
cockchaffers; and you will soon see him. 

F. And is he in the basket ? 

R. O,no! How do you think he 
could get into that basket, you silly thing ? 
He is in the closet in the other parlor, and 
Tam sure his head must reach to the ceil- 
ing. 

Mr. F. Not quite, Robert; for he is 
not a thousand times as tall as a cock- 
chaffer. 

F. (walking to the window, and talk- 
ing to herself.) 1 wonder where my lit- 
tle butterfly is! I hope it will get well 
again. 

Mr. F. (overhearing her.) 1am glad, 
my love, you have not forgotten your lit- 
tle friend ; for such I may now call him; 
and I hope he will do well. But come; 
here is one who has lost the use of his 
eye—he must now be heard. I have 
been obliged to confine him, lest ke should 
spring upon some of you. 

E. What, is he so very passionate, 
father ? 

Mr. F. Not exactly so: but you shall 


gee him. (Takes out of the Lasket a cab- 


bage-net, in which a frog is seen sitting 


on a cabbage leaf.) This poor frog | 
picked up, as he lay on his back, appa- 
rently dead, by the side of the fishpond: 
perhaps some of you may have seen him. 
before ? 

E. Now, Robert, I told you, that, if 
you threw such big stones, instead of 
frightening the frogs, you would be sure 
to kill some of them. 

Mr. F. 1 saw, from the window, this 
poor fellow knocked down by a stone, 
just before Robert turned away from the 
pond; and I picked him up, that Robert 
might see how thoughtlessly he had act- 
ed. 

R. Well, father, if you will believe 
me, I only intended to frighten the frogs 
a little, and left off when Eliza told me 
to do so. I did not know that I had hurt 
one of them—indeed | did not. 

Mr. F. It matters but little to the 
poor frog what you intended to do. The 
injury you have actually done him is 
very great. You cannot, Robert, have 
forgotten the fable, wherein a poor frog 
says to the boys who are pelting him and 
others with stones, ‘It is sport to you; 
but it is death tous? But listen to the 
complaint I am about to read. 


THE FROG’S COMPLAINT. 


Bright rose the sun on yestermorn, 
A sultry summer’s day ; 

And many a lizard, frog, and toad, 
In sweet enjoyment lay. 

I sat me on the fishpond’s side, 
With cousin Wide-Mouth by ; 

And Peckle-Back was near at hand, 
And Brother Goggle-Eye. 
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A while we croak’d of stagnant pools, 
And hopp’d about with glee ; 

And much we moraliz’d, and thought 
How short our joys might be. 

There came a tread; and, suddenly, 
We heard a splash of stones ; 

And they were sharp and big enough 

To break our very bones. 


In haste we sped in different ways, 
For much we fear'd a slaughter : 
Beneath the bank got Goggle-Eye, 
y And Wide-Mouth under water. 
] had a sad tremendous blow 
That made me feel so queer ; 
It knock’d me from the water’s edge 
| know not how nor where. 


We did no harm to living thing ; 
And therefore why should we 
Be injur’d, tortur’d, and oppress’d, 

In wanton cruelty ? 


Grant we are base in human eyes— 
Ugly, uncouth, and rude : 

Yet He, who made proud man, made us; 
And He prenounc’d us good. 


Created things were made by Him ; 
Nothing was made in vain ; 


CURIOSITY PUNISHED. 


And guilty must he be that gives 
Unnecessary pain. 


E. Ido hope this will be a lesson to 
us all. Robert did throw stones; but he 
says truly, that he left off when I spoke 
to him. He is very thoughtless; but I 
do not think him to be intentionally cruel. 

Mr. F. It is thought, by some, to be 
less sinful and cruel to torment things 
that are ugly than those that are beauti- 
ful. But how unreasonable is this opin- 
ion! They are all the works of God; 
and-he has given them that shape and 
color, and those qualities, best adapted to 
answer the end for which they were 
made. What we call beauty, is only 
that which pleases us to look upon, and 
may be the least valuable quality of all. 
It is frequently necessary to destroy what 
interferes with our happiness; but it is 
as cruel unnecessarily to torment the 
ugliest toad that ever crawled, as it would 
be to twist off the neck of a canary-bird. 





q Sir, 


To the Editor of Parley’s Magazine. 


Havinc observed your favorable reception of my first contribution, under the title of ‘ Mary Gray,’ inserted im the 
February number of your magazine, I am tempted to offer a second ; the subject of which has been suggested by a 


| _ little nephew between five and six years old, who wishes my story to be called 


CURIOSITY PUNISHED ; 


OR 
THE BOY AND THE BASKET. 


¢ JAMES,’ said Mrs. Wilson to her 

son, as he returned from school one 

fine summer's afternoon, ‘ your aunt Al- 

len has been here and left a message for 
you,’ 

‘What is it, mother ? do tell me. Is 


it an invitation from uncle, to sail in his 
boat on the pond? or a berrying party 
with the boys ? or a ride in the wagon ? 
or j 

‘ Stop, my dear boy ; you do not give 
me time to answer your questions, even 
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if I were at liberty to do so. But I can 
only tell you, that the message was for 
you to go directly to your aunt’s, as soon 
as you returned from school. She has 
been very much pleased with your dili- 
gence and good behavior there, and I think 
you will find a reward for it.’ 

‘ A reward for me ? I wonder what it 
can be! Odear me! I can’t think what 
it is. Don’t you know, mother? Aunt 
Allen told you what it was, didn’t she ? 
Do tell me, mother, do.’ 

‘I cannot tell you, my dear. Your 
aunt particularly desired that you should 
not know what she intends to give you. 
She wishes to surprise you.’ 

‘ Something to surprise me? What 
is it? Whatcanit be? But I want to 
know what itis ; now do tell me, moth- 
er ; won't you ? 

‘ How often have I told you, my son, 
that it is very wrong and very foolish to 
persist in asking questions which cannot 
be answered, and in trying to find out 
what your friends do not wish you to 
know. It is wrong, because you thereby 
show disrespect and disobedience to your 
parents, and those who are older and wi- 
ser than yourself. It is foolish, because, 
by so doing, you lose the very informa- 
tion which you wish to gain ; for curios- 
ity is so disagreeable, that every one is 
disposed to mortify and punish it.’ 

* But you have often told me, mother, 
that I ought to ask questions about things 
which I do not understand.’ 

‘ Yes, my dear; useful questions, a- 
bout things which it is proper and neces- 


sary that you should understand, and such 
questions your friends are always willing 
to answer. But go now, and put on your 
hat. You may stay and take tea with 
your aunt, if she wishes it. There will 
be light enough for you to return home 
alone, if you set out soon afterwards.’ 

James took his hat from the peg where 
he was accustomed to hang it on his re. 
turn from school, and ran down the 
graveled walk which led to the garden. 
gate, and some distance in the road, be- 
fore he found time to put it on ; so great 
was his eagerness to arrive at aunt Al- 
len’s, and see the promised present. At 
length he began to waik more slowly, 
and his thoughts, [am sorry to say, were 
not such as should have followed his re- 
cent conversation with his kind mother. 
He was considering more the possibility 
of finding out his aunt’s secret before she 
wished him to know it, than what had 
been said to him about the folly and sin- 
fulness of such childish curiosity. 

After walking for about a quarter of an 
hour, he came to a green shady looking 
lane, bounded on both sides by an exten- 
sive orchard of various kinds of fruit 
trees. He turned into this lane, and, af- 
ter passing the orchards, came to a large 
old-fashioned house, with a portico in 
front, and several rose-bushes growing 
under the windows. Before the house 


was an open space, covered with turf or 
short thick grass, and in the middle of 
this space stood a very tall old elm-tree, 
which spread its branches out in every 
direction, and formed a canopy overhead. 
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' Upon this nice green plot of ground, 
and beneath the shady old elm, a number 
of stout active boys, and one or two little 
girls were engaged in a noisy play or 
romp, chasing each other backwards and 
forwards, and round the great tree in the 
centre. ‘These were James’s cousins. 

As soon as they saw him, they left 
their play, and ran towards him, clapping 
their hands and exclaiming joyfully, ‘ O, 
James ! how glad I am you are come ;’ 
—and 

‘O, now we can play better than ever!’ 

‘Do come and be my horse, James,’ 
cried one. 

‘And mine,-—‘ and mine,’ said the 
others :—‘ Or we will play hide-and- 
seek, if you like that better, or old-man- 
in-the-castle, or any thing you wish.’ 

But James would not listen to any of 
these proposals. He was generally a very 
good playfellow ; he was active, obliging, 
and good-natured ; and his school-mates, 
as well as his cousins, always liked to 
have him join in their sports: but now 
his prevailing fault of curiosity overcame 
his love of play, as well as his better 
qualities. He replied to all the entreaties 
of his cousins that he came to get some- 
thing which his aunt was going to give 
him, and that he wanted to find her. 

‘O, but she will not give it to you yet! 
said William, the eldest of the little group. 
‘We know what the present is, and moth- 
er is not going to let you have it till you 
go home, and then she will give it to you 
ina basket ; but you must not open the 
basket till you get home, because 
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‘Hush! hush! cried two or three 
voices at once. ‘ You know mother told 
us not to say any thing about it; she 
said, she depended upon our prudence : 
and the circle of faces suddenly assumed 
a very wise and important aspect. 

James’s curiosity was now more exci- 
ted thanever. He endeavored, by threats, 
bribes, and entreaties, to extort the secret 
from his cousins ; but they proved true 
to their trust : not a word of information 
would they give. One or two, however, 
of the most thoughtless and mischievous 
among them could not resist teasing him 
a little by trying to increase his curiosity 
still further, and then laughing at it. 
This was wrong and unkind, and the boys 
were sorry for their conduct afterwards. 

Angry with them and vexed with him- 
self for exposing his folly, James at length 
burst from his cousins, and ran into the 
house to seek his aunt and complain to 
her of their treatment. He met her at 
the door ; she was coming out to see the 
children at their play upon the green. 

‘ How do you do, James?’ said this 
kind lady to him. ‘I am glad you have 
come ; for | have something to give you 
as a reward for your good behavior at 
school lately. But there is no hurry a- 
bout it; your mother told me that she 
was willing you should stay till after tea, 
and you can have some fine play with 
your cousins till then.’ 

‘I don’t want to stay to tea, and I a’n’t 
going to play with my cousins. I don’t 
like them ; for they plague me, and laugh 
at me. Iam going home directly, and I 
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wish you would give me the present 
now, aunt.’ 

‘I am sorry, my dear, that your cousins 
have been teasing you. [am sure they 
did not mean to hurt your feelings. Come 
with me, and we will go back to them, 
and see if we cannot put matters to rights 
between you.’ 

‘No. Idon’t want to go back to them. 
I mean to go home directly, and if you 
please, aunt, to give me the present 

‘] will certainly give it to you, my 
dear, as | promised you I'would. Iam 
sorry you do not wish to stay ; for your 
cousins have been expecting you, all the 
afternoon, to play with them, and. they 
will be disappointed. However,’ she con- 
tinued, looking at James’s still sullen 
countenance, ‘I will not force you to stay 
against your inclination, and, if you real- 
ly are going home immediately, you shall 
have the present.’ 

Mrs. Allen then went into a back room 
and brought out a large basket with a 
stout handle to it, and a cover, which was 
fastened tightly down with bits of twine, 
and a strong string wound round the bas- 
ket and tied to the bottom. James’s face 
brightened up when he saw this, and he 
ran forwards to take hold of it. Bret his 
aunt stopped him, and said that she 
would take it for him as far as the end 
of the lane. James looked very much 
disappointed, and he walked sulkily along 
by her side, as she went towards the chil- 
dren, who were all! standing where he left 
them under the great elm tree. They 
were grieved at his refusal to play with 
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them, and sorry also for having vexed 
and annoyed him, 

‘What is all this, children ?’ said Mrs, 
Allen, as she came up to them ; ‘ what 
have you been doing to vex your cousin ?’ 

Two of the boys now stepped forward, 
and confessed that they had teased James 
and laughed at him a little, about his cu- 
riosity : at the same time, they declared 
their sorrow at having done so, and their 
willingness to make it all up with hin. 

But James would not make it all up, 
He knew that he had acted wrongly and 
foolishly ; yet, instead of repairing his 
fault by confessing it, and endeavoring to 
act better, as his cousins did, he persisted 
in the conduct which made him and them 
so uncomfortable. When his aunt saw that 
he was determined to remain in this dis- 
agreeable humor, she told the children 
that they need not say any thing more to 
James on the subject; but that they might 
all walk with her to the end of the Jane, 
where she would give him the _ basket 
and lethim gohome. Accordingly they 
all crowded round their mother, some be- 
fore and some behind her, while James 
walked apart in the same unsocial man- 
ner as at first. Mrs. Allen had intended 
to let her children accompany their cousin 
home with the basket, to enjoy his plea: 
sure and surprise on opening it. But 
James’s conduct had spoiled all their 
plans. The pleasant play on the green, 
the little feast at supper, the merry walk, 
and the still more merry surprise, all were 
spoiled. The little party proceeded in 
silence and constraint, till they came to 














the turning which led into the great 
road. There they stopped, and, with 
many cautions from his aunt not to open 
it till he arrived at home, James _ receiv- 
ed the basket and was quickly out of sight. 

His first thought, after thus at length 
obtaining possession of the mysterious 
present, was to get home as fast as possi- 
ble, that he might sooner find out the se- 
cret which so puzzled and annoyed him. 
But after keeping up a rapid pace, half 
walking half running, for about five min- 
utes, he became heated and out of breath, 
and was obliged to slacken his speed. 
He then began to think whether the in- 
junction, which he had received from his 
aunt, was really necessary, or only given 
to try him. ‘I really don’t see what 
harm it could do just to peep in,’ said 
James, half aloud; and, as he spoke, he 
seated himself on a little bank by the side 
of the road to consider about it. Now, 
all this time, his conscience, the little 
voice within, was endeavoring to make 
itself heard, telling him that he was very 
wrong even to think of disobeying his 
aunt’s injunction, and that he ought to 
drive the thought away, and go immedi- 
ately home. James, on the other hand, 
did all he could to persuade his con- 
science, that what he wished to do, was 
very justifiable. He reasoned with him- 
self somewhat in this way. ‘My aunt 
and cousins wanted to surprise me with 
this present, and that is why aunt told me 
not to open the basket till I got home. 
Now, if it would give me more pleasure 
to look into it before I get home, why 
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should I not? Besides, no one will ever 
know it. I will not untie the basket; I 
will only just loosen the strings a very 
little, and peep in.’ By such persuasions, 
conscience was at last overcome; for that 
faithful monitor wil! become silent, if we 
persist in not listening to its voice. James 
looked round to see if he was observed. 
No one was near. The entrance to the 
little green lane was concealed by a turn 
of the road, and his aunt and cousins 
were no longer to be seen. Of course 
they could not see him. No one could 
see him but God; and, as I said before, 
conscience, which is God’s voice, had 
been silenced in his heart. With a 
trembling hand, he tried to loosen the 
twine which confined the cover of the 
Lasket. It was fastened too tightly to be 
loosened, and he had to untie the knots. 
When this was accomplished, he found 
that he could peep a very little under the 
cover, which however was still tied down 
by the strong string passed over it. By 
the little opening he had already made, 
he could only see something large and 
white, which filled up nearly the whole 
of the basket, and which seemed to have 
a sort of palpitating motion, as if it were 
alive. James’s curiosity was not at all 
satisfied by this imperfect view. What 
was it? what could it be? which did not 
move about, and yet which seemed to be 
alive; so large, so white, so heavy ; for 
the basket had felt pretty weighty on his 
arm, as he carried it. He must see it 
better ; he must undo the last string; and 
James proceeded to untie the knot at the 
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bottom of the basket. To perform this 
operation, he was obliged to lay it on its 
side upon the bank where he was sitting. 
The knot was hard, and James impatient. 
After working at it for some time, with- 
out effect, he gave it a violent twitch. 
The string burst ; the cover of the basket 
flew open; a beautiful white rabbit escap- 
ed from it, quickly found a hole in the 
neighboring stone fence, ran across a field 
covered with furze and low bushes, and 
was lost to all pursuit in the shelter of an 
adjoining wood. 

James’s astonishment at this abrupt 
revelation of the secret, seemed, for a mo- 
ment or two, to fix him motionless to the 
spot. But no sooner had he recovered 
from this surprise, than he hastened to 
climb the fence and give chace to the lost 
prize. He crossed the field with more 
rapid steps than he had perhaps ever 
taken in his life. But Bunny had found 
a safe retreat in the recesses of the wood, 
before he reached it. 

After wandering, for about an hour, in 
a vain search for the vanished animal, 
almost bewildered among the thick un- 
derbrush, and half frightened at finding 
himself alone in the increasing darkness, 
James at length applied himself to the 
task of retracing his homeward path. 
This was no easy matter; for although 
he could have found his way in the day- 
time, through every wood within three 
miles of his father’s house, yet now the 
sun had sunk below the horizon; and 
although still tolerably light in the open 
fields and roads, such was far from being 
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the case beneath the dark canopy of 
branches, thickly intertwined, which was 
formed above his head. He did however 
finally emerge from the shadows of the 
wood; but it was on the opposite side to 
that which he had entered, and much 
farther from his home. Over stony fields 


‘and marshy meadows he had to wend his 


weary way, climbing rough fences, and 
picking his path through mud and mire, 
Sorrowful enough were his thoughts dur. 
ing this walk. Conscience now raised 
his voice again, and reproached him with 
his folly and disobedience ; reproached 
him too with not having before listened 
to her admonitions. He remembered his 
mother’s conversation, his aunt’s caution, 
He thought of all the pleasure he had lost 
with his cousins, and of his ill-humor to 
them. How should he meet them again, 
and their kind mother? And _ what 
would his own mother say to him for his 
behavior? And then, the rabbit! the 
beautiful rabbit! the very thing he had 
long wished to have. How he would 
have petted and fed it, and taught it to 
know and to love him; and James’s tears 


burst forth afresh. 
At last he reached home, and had the 


good sense to go and tell his mother im- 
mediately, all that had occurred. She 
praised his frankness and sincerity, and 
after gently, but clearly, pointing out to 
him the sinfulness of his conduct, she left 
his own reflections to have their effect. 
James did not close his eyes that night, 
without humbly asking the forgiveness of 


his Heavenly Father, and _beseeching 
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Him to aid all future endeavors at amend- 


ment. 
The prayer was granted. Gradually, 
but surely, James subdued his fault, and 
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afterwards found many an occasion to re- 
joice that his curiosity had been thus 
punished. 





PUZZLES AND ENIGMAS.—ANSWERS TO FORMER ONES. 


Page 128. 1. A thorn in the foot.—2, Jack-a-lantern.—3. A lady’s lips.—4. An egg.—5. Windmill—6. VI. 
IV. Ll. & V was formerly used for U.—7. The vowels.—8. A watch. 





l. 
From E. G. W. Jr. 


[am a word of 17 letters. My 11th, 2d and 
13th, is a part of a hat; my 3d, 10th, 5th and 
17th, is often used for my 9th, 6th, 12th and 
8th toclimb upon; my th, 4th, 8th and 6th, 
isa part of the body ; my 3d, 6th, 9th, 9th, 5th 


and 17th, is often found on the sea-shore ; my . 


5th, 17th, 9th, 6th, 8th, 7th and 11th, is famed 
fora kind of tree that grows there ; my 12th, 
$d, 13th, Sth and 17th, is a fruit; my 13th, 
lith, 6th, 11th and 8th, is the name of a man 
who was distinguished in American history ; 
my 3d, 7th, 16th, 14th, 16th and 10th, is a 
vegetable which is much used ; my 13th, 6th, 
15th, and 16th, is what many young misses 
are; my 9th, 6th and 8th, is a mick name for 
aboy; my 3d, 2d, 18th, 17th and 15th, is 
what most of us are using every day. My 
whole is a great warrior of modern time. 





2. 

My 3d, 2d and Ist, is what loafers some- 
times do; my 4th, 7th, 8th and 9th, is worn 
by ladies ; my 6th, 7th, 8th and 9th, is part of 
abird; my Ist, 5th and 6th, is much used 
among the Indians ; my 6th, 7th and 9th, is 
sometimes worn by gentlemen; my Ist, 3d, 
7th, 8th and 9th, is a verb. My whole is what 
many people are in the habit of doing. 


3. 
From M. 8.—Boston. 


I am a word of nine letters; my 4th, Sth, 
6th and 9th, is acolour; my 4th, 2d, 3d, 5th, 
ist and 2d, is a gentleman’s name ; my 7th, 
2d, 6th and Sth, is the name of a fruit; my 
5th, 6th and Ist, is a torn piece of cloth; my 
oth, 6th and 7th, is a smart blow; my 7th, 
6th and 9th, is reward ; my 5th, 6th and 9th, 
is a fish ; my Sth, 6th and 9th, is what horses 
eat; my 2d, 6th and Sth, is a part of the 
head ; my 6th, 9th and 2d, is a kind of grain. 
My whole is a very useful study. 





4. 
From A. D. 


I am a word of 11 letters. My 3d, 5th and 
Ist, is a numeral; my 9th, 5th and 3d, is worn 
on the head; my 3d, 2d, Sth and 6th, is what 
careless people do; my 11th, Sth. lst and 10th, 
1s found on the sea shore; my 2d, 8th and 6th, 
is a portion of the head; my 4th, 8th and 3d, 
a covering for the head; my 4th, 2d, 8th and 
10th, is what every body has; my 6th, 2d and 
LOth, is what every body has ; my 6th, 2d and 
10th, is a color; my 5th, 8th and 3d, we could 
not live without it. My whole is a country in 
Europe. 





The editor cannot receive nor notice communications which come to him charged with postage. 
Those young persons who send Puzztes must name the answers on the same paper. We are favored with so 


many juvenile productions of this kind, that, for want of room, we are compelled to omit some of them. 
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Slumber, Gentle Infant. 


COMPOSED BY L. J. CES®, 





















Furnished for this work by LowELt Mason, Professor in the Boston Academy of Musie, 
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Beau- ty’s smiles are Play-i -ing on thy dim - pled cheek. 
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Guile -less 1s thy spir- it in - no - cent and meek, 
J ~ _l[@:— a cy te 
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Slumber gentle infant, thou art happy now, be 


Not a shade of sadness lingers on thy brow ; 
Thou art fair and lovely as the budding rose ; 
Slumber child of beauty! sweet is thy repose! 


